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ABSTRACT 

In October 1968, one of every five workers in the 
United States was 16 to 24 years old. There were about 10.6 million 
nonstudents and 5 million students under 25 years old in the labor 
force. The average earnings of all students from 16 to 24 was $600. 
Most teenage students worked at part-time jobs; 80 percent worked 
less than 35 hours a week, and 40 percent less than 15 hours. The 
typical nonstudent worked a full 40-hour week. Three quarters of the 
males were employed in blue collar jobs, and over half the nonstudent 
women were in clerical and sales jobs. Striking occupational progress 
was made by out-of-school nonwhiiie girls 16 to 21 years old daring 
the years 1964-1968, »-;_n the proportion of nonwhite girls in white 
collar work doubled. The number of school age workers made up a 
greater proportion of the unemployed than in 1960. In October 1968, 
half of the 2.5 million unemployed were under 25 years of age 
compared with 40 percent of the 2.8 million unemployed in 1960. Thus, 
in spite of numerous employment programs for youth, unemployment 
rates only declined from 9.5 percent in 1960 to 8 percent in 1968. 
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Special Labor Force Report 
shows that in October 1968 
more youths held jobs 
while in school 
than in earlier years 

ELIZABETH WALDMAN 



The rapid increase in our young adult and teen- 
age population during the 1960’s 'was fortuitous, 
for it took place during a period of unprecedented 
and prolonged economic growth which required 
a large influx of secondary workers. The supply 
of young workers stemmed from the baby boom 
of the immediate post-World War II period and 
the early 1950’s. 

After a slow start at the decade’s outset, busi- 
ness, industrial and governmental activity accel- 
erated, creating a tight labor market. Instead of 
overwhelming the labor force with unueeded man- 
power, scfhool age youths, along with adult women, 
became an important source of needed workers. 
And because increasing proportions of youths 
stayed in school to complete high school and col- 
lege educations, students are now a substantial 
and growing part of the work force under 25 years 
old, even though they are only a small fraction of 
all American workers. 

Labor force changes 

In October 1968, 1 of every 5 workers across the 
Nation was 16 to 24 years old. Nonstudents ac- 
counted for the largest number of workers under 
25, about 10.6 million in 1968, compared with 8.9 
million in 1960. Student workers numbered nearly 
5 million, a 100-percent increase since October 
1960. (See table l.) 1 The more rapid growth of stu- 
dent workers was a result of both the continuously 
rising rates of school enrollment and increasing 
rates of labor force participation of students. Like 
adults, most young people who are not in school 
and not homemakers work or look for work. 



Elizabeth Waldman is an economist in the Division of 
Labor Force Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Employment 
status 
of school age 
youth 

About 9 of 10 young men out of school were in 
the labor force in October 1968, compared with 
about 4 of 10 men students. Young women, too, 
had higher rates of labor force participation when 
out of school than as students, 58 and 32 percent, 
respectively. 

Evidence that students are more commonly at- 
tached to the labor force during this decade is pro- 
vided in table 1. Men and women students raised 
their rate of participation 6 and 7 percentage 
points. The increase among 22- to 24-year-old men 
was especially s+eep. At 62 percent, their rate was 
the highest among students in. 1968. 

Growth in the employment of school age youth, 
especially students, was impressive. In October 
1968, there were 14.3 million employed persons 16 
to 24 years old, over 4 million more than 10 years 
earlier. Over half this increase occurred among 
youths enrolled in school. 

But not all teenagers and young adults can find 
jobs whenever they want to work. Half of the 2.5 
million unemployed persons in the United States 
in October 1968 were under 25 years old. High 
teenage unemployment rates (which tower above 
adult rates) , a weakening in the labor force par- 
ticipation of teenage boys not in school, a year’s 
work experience for students and nonstudents, the 
earnings of students, and Viet Nam Era 2 war 
veterans 20 to 24 years old compared with non- 
veterans are among the topics discussed in this 
article. 

A year’s work experience 

For the first time, detailed information on work 
experience during a year is available for students 
and nonstudents. Because students have an inter- 
mittent and seasonal attachment to the labor force, 
their work experience during the course of a year 
is predictably different from that of nonstudents. 
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Table 1. Employment status of students and nonstudents 16 to 24 years old, by age and sox, October I960, 1965, and 1968 



(Numbers in thousands! 





16 to 24 vears 








16 to 21 years 








22 to 24 vears 


Enrollment status, sex, and employment status 










Total 




16 to 19 years 


20 and 21 years 










1968 


1965 


1960 


1968 


1965 


1960 


1968 


1965 


1960 


1968 


1965 


1960 


1968 


1965 


1960 


Enrolled In school 
MEN 
































Civilian noninstitutional population 


7,120 


6,315 


4, 369 


6,382 


5,595 


3,950 


5,254 


4,756 


3,433 


1,128 


839 


517 


738 


720 


419 


Civilian labor force 


3,091 


2,515 

39.8 


1,591 


2,633 


2,110 


1,383 


2,136 


1.751 


1.177 


497 


359 


206 


458 


405 


208 


Labor force participation rate 1 


43.4 


36.4 


41.3 


§7.7 


§5.0 


40.7 


§6.8 


§4.3 


44.1 


42.8 


39.8 


62.1 


55.2 


49.6 


Employed 


2, 816 


2,264 


1,445 


2,374 


1,877 


1,251 


1,904 


1,537 


1,049 


470 


340 


202 


442 


337 


194 


Unemployed 


275 


251 


146 


259 


233 


132 


232 


214 


128 


27 


19 


4 


16 


18 


14 


Unemployment rate 2 


8.9 


10.0 


9.2 


9.8 


11.0 


9.5 


10.9 


12.2 


10.9 


5.4 


5.3 


1.9 


3.5 


4.4 


6.7 


WOMEN 
































Civilian noninstitutional population 


5,738 


5,028 


3,399 


5,381 


4, 766 


3,285 


4,616 


4, 227 


2,985 


765 


539 


300 


357 


262 


114 


Civilian labor force 


1,851 


1.452 

28.9 


883 


1,681 

30.9 


1,310 


818 


1,362 


1,135 

26.9 


715 


299 


175 


103 


190 


142 


65 


Labor force participation rate 1 


32.3 


26.0 


27.5 


24.9 


29.5 


24.0 


39.1 


32.5 


34.3 


53.2 


54.2 


57.0 


ton ployed - 


1,674 


1,329 


881 


1,494 


1,199 


753 


1,212 


1,034 


654 


282 


165 


99 


180 


130 


65 


Unemployed, -- - - 


177 


123 


65 


167 


111 


65 


150 


101 


61 


17 


10 


4 


10 


12 




Unemployment rate 2 


9.6 


8.5 


7.4 


10.1 


8.5 


7.9 


11.0 


8.9 


8.5 


5.7 


5.7 


3.9 


5.3 


8.5 














Not enrolled in school 
MEN 
































Civilian noninstitutional population 


5,799 


5, 852 


5,367 


2,926 


3,165 


2,986 


1,547 


1,771 


1,593 


1,379 


1,394 


1,393 


2, 873 


2, 687 


2,381 


Civilia n labor force 


5,313 


5,504 


5,097 


2, 554 


2,882 


2,797 


1,308 


1,574 


1.431 


1,246 


1.308 

§3.8 


1,366 

98.1 


2.759 

§6.0 


2, 622 


2,300 

96.6 


Labor force participation rate 1 


§1.6 


§4.1 


§5.0 


87.3 


§1.1 


§3.7 


84.6 


§8.9 


89.8 


90.4 


97.6 


Employed 


4,995 


5,155 


4,583 


2,332 


2,617 


2, 418 


1,171 


1,390 


1,189 


1,161 


1,227 


1,229 


2, 663 


2,538 


2,165 


Unemployed 


318 


349 


514 


222 


265 


379 


137 


i04 


242 


85 


81 


137 


96 


84 


135 


Unemployment rate 2 


6.0 


6.3 


10.1 


8.7 


9.2 


13.6 


10.5 


11.7 


16.9 


6.8 


6.2 


10.0 


3.5 


3.2 


5, 9 


WOMEN 
































Civilian noninstitutional population 


9,172 


8,504 


7, 501 


5,226 


4,719 


4,28V 


2,437 


2, 500 


2,295 


2,789 


2,219 


1,992 


3,946 


3,785 


3,214 


Civilian labor force - 


5,284 


4,602 


3,765 


3,185 


2,750 


2,326 


1,436 


1,491 


1,333 

58.1 


1,749 

62.7 


1,259 

56.7 


993 


2,099 

53.2 


1,852 


1 439 


Labor force participation rate 1 


§7.6 


54.1 


50.1 


§0.9 


58.3 


54.3 


58.9 


59.6 


49.8 


48.9 


44.8 


Employed 


4, 807 


4,179 


3,397 


2,843 


2,419 


2, 053 


1,230 


1,267 


1,143 


1,613 

136 


1,152 


<>10 

83 


^964 


1,760 


1,344 


Unemployed 


477 


423 


368 


342 


331 


273 


206 


224 


190 


107 


135 


92 


95 


Unemployment rate 2 


9.0 


9.2 


9.8 


10.7 


12.0 


11.7 


14.3 


15.0 


14.3 


7.8 


8.5 


8.4 


6.4 


5.0 


6.6 



1 Percent of civilian noninstitutional population in the labor force. 3 Percent of civilian labor force who were unemployed. 



Among persons age 16 to 24 in February 1968, 
out-of-school youth were more likely than students 
to have worked at some time during 1967. (See 
table 2.) Nonstudents who worked were far more 
likely to have been employed the entire year at 
full-time jobs. 

Students. Because of the in-and-out nature of 
their labor force participation through the year, 
the proportion of students who obtain some labor 
market experience in a 12-month period is much 
higher than their participation rate in any single 
month. Approximately 66 percent of the 12.3 mil- 
lion students had been employed at some time dur- 
ing 1967, and another 3 percent had looked for 
work for at least a week without finding any. But 
the October 1968 labor force participation rate 
for students was 38 percent. Proportionately more 
older than young students had done some work 
during the year, just as the labor force rates for 
older students were higher -in October 1968 than 



for teenagers. Also relatively more men than 
women students worked during the year. 

With school attendance curtailing opportuni- 
ties for full-time employment, two-thirds of all 
students with work experience in 1967 held jobs at 
which they usually worked part time, or less than 
35 hours a week. The part-time proportion was 70 
percent of the teenagers and 50 percent for the 
young adults. A sizable number worked all year 
at part-time jobs — 1.4 million, or 18 percent of the 
employed students of all ages. 

Year-round employment was much less preva- 
lent among students who usually held full-time 
jobs. A majority of the students who worked full 
time worked for 13 weeks or less, not necessarily 
consecutively. They could have worked full-time 
during the summer or during the Christmas or 
Easter holiday recesses. Men students with work 
experience were more likely than women students 
to have held full-time jobs. Also, men students 
who had held part-time jobs during the year were 
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more likely than "women to have been employed 
the entire year. 

During 1967, white students were more likely 
than nonwhites to have done some work — 67 per- 
cent compared with 54 percent. The differential 



among nonstudents was much closer — 80 percent 
among whites and 77 percent among nonwhites. 
Relatively more white than nonwhite youths not 
in school had worked full time the entire year. 
Among students who worked, 65 percent of the 



Table 2. Work experience in 1967 of persons 16 to 24 years old in February 1968, by major activity and age 

[Percent distribution! 





Major activity; In school 1 


Major activity: not in school 1 


Work experience In 1967, and sex 


Total, 


16 to 21 years 


22 to 24 


Total, 


16 to 21 years 


22 to 24 


16 to 24 
years 


Total 


16 to 19 
years 


20 and 

21 years 


years 


16 to 24 
years 


Total 


16 to 19 
years 


20 and 

21 years 


years 


ALL PElwONS 






















Total: Number (in thousands) 


12,255 

100.0 


11,554 

100.0 


9,719 

100.0 


1,835 

100.0 


701 


15,053 

100.0 


7,979 


3,751 

100.0 


4, 228 


7,074 
100. 0 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked In 1967 - .. 


65.9 


65.2 


62.7 


78.4 


77.9 


79.6 


80.1 


78.7 


81.2 


79.0 


Did not work in 1967 _ 


34.1 


34.8 


37.3 


21.6 


22.1 


20.4 


19.9 


21.3 


18.8 


20.9 


Worked in 1967" Number (In thousands) 


8,080 


7,534 


6, 095 


1,439 

100.0 


546 


11,980 

100.0 


6,388 

100.0 


2,953 

100.0 


3,435 

100.0 


5,592 

100.0 


Percent 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked at full-time jobs - 


35.9 


34.6 


30.3 


52.8 


53.3 


86.2 


82.8 


75.3 


£9.2 


90.0 


1 to 13 weeks 


25.3 


25.3 


22.7 


36.5 


25.5 


10.1 


12.3 


13.6 


11.1 


7.6 


14 to 26 weeks - - 


5.7 


5.3 


4.5 


8.5 


11.5 


12.1 


14.6 


18.5 


11.3 


9.3 


27 to 49 weeks 


2.5 


2.1 


1.5 


A. 8 


8.0 


19.0 


19.5 


18.0 


20.9 


18.4 


50 to 52 weeks 


2.3 


1.9 


1.7 


3.0 


8.2 


44.9 


36.4 


25.3 


45.9 


54.7 


Worked at part-time jobs 


64.1 


65.4 


69.7 


47.2 


46.7 


13.8 


17.2 


24.7 


10.8 


10.0 


1 to 13 weeks _ 


21.3 


22.0 


24.9 


9.9 


10.8 


4.1 


5.3 


8.1 


2.9 


2.7 


14 to 26 weeks . . . _ 


12.4 


12.8 


14.0 


7.3 


7.3 


3.1 


3.8 


5.4 


2.4 


2.4 


27 to 49 weeks - 


12.6 


12.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.0 


2.9 


3.6 


5.0 


2.3 


2.1 


50 to 52 weeks 


17.8 


18.0 


18.3 


16.9 


15.6 


3.7 


4.5 


6.2 


3.1 


2.8 


MEN 














Total’ Number (In thousands) 


6,594 

100.0 


6,082 

100.0 


5, 016 


1,066 

100.0 


512 


6,084 

100.0 


3,043 

100.0 


1,477 

100.0 


1,566 

100.0 


3,041 

100.0 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked In 1967- 


73.3 


72.7 


70.9 


81.5 


80.7 


92.4 


90.1 


89.6 


90.6 


94.7 


Dld not work In 1967 - . 


26.7 


27.3 


29.1 


18.5 


19.3 


7.6 


9.9 


10.4 


9.4 


5.3 


Worked in 1967: Number (in thousands) 


4.836 


4, 423 


3. 554 


869 


413 


5,621 


2,742 

100.0 


1,323 


1,419 
100. C 


2,879 

100.0 


PorcRnt 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked at full-time jobs 


38.6 


37.2 


33.0 


54.1 


54 0 


89.1 


82.7 


72.9 


91.8 


95.2 


1 to 13 weeks _ 


27.1 


27.1 


24.5 


37.5 


27.8 


6.6 


8.5 


10.4 


6.8 


4.7 


14 to 26 weeks 


6.5 


6.0 


5.1 


9.8 


11.1 


9.5 


12.6 


15.9 


9.5 


6.5 


27 to 49 weeks 


2.5 


2.0 


1.5 


4.4 


7.2 


19.6 


20.2 


19.5 


20.8 


19.1 


50 to 52 weeks - - 


2.5 


2.0 


1.9 


2.4 


7.7 


53.4 


41.4 


27.1 


54.7 


64.9 


Worked at part-time jobs __ _ 


61.4 


62.8 


67.0 


45.9 


46.0 


10.9 


17.3 


27.1 


8.2 


4.8 


1 to 1-? weeks _ . 


18.3 


19.1 


21.7 


8.6 


9.2 


2.2 


3.8 


6.7 


1.1 


.6 


14 to 26 weeks 


10.8 


11.2 


12.2 


7.1 


7.0 


2.4 


3.5 


5.4 


1.8 


1.3 


27 to 49 weeks 


12.4 


12.3 


12.4 


12.0 


13.0 


2.5 


4.0 


6.2 


2.1 


1.0 


50 to 52 weeks..- 


19.9 


20.2 


20.7 


18.2 


16.7 


3.8 


5.9 


8.7 


3.2 


1.9 


WOMEN 










Total’ Number (In thousands) 


5.661 


5,472 

100.0 


4,703 

100.0 


769 


189 


8,969 


4,93G 

100.0 


2,274 

100.0 


2,662 

100.0 


4,033 

100.0 


Percent _ . . 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked in 1967-.- „ 


57.3 


56.9 


54.0 


74.1 


70.4 


70.9 


73.9 


71.7 


75.7 


67.3 


Did not work In 1967 


42.7 


43.1 


46.0 


25.9 


29.6 


29.1 


26.1 


28.3 


24.3 


32.7 


Worked In 1967: Number (In thousands) 


3,244 


3.111 


2,541 


570 


133 


6,359 

100.0 


3,646 

100.0 


1,630 

lbo.o 


2,016 

100.0 


2,713 

100.0 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Worked at full-time jobs 


31.8 


31.0 


26.6 


50.9 


51.1 


83.6 


82.8 


77.2 


87.4 


84.6 


1 to 13 weeks 


22.7 


22.9 


20.1 


34.9 


18.0 


13.2 


15.1 


16.1 


14.2 


10.7 


14 to 26 weeks _ . _ 


4.5 


4.1 


3.6 


6.7 


12.8 


14.5 


16.1 


20.6 


12.5 


12.2 


27 to 49 weeks . - - 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


5.5 


10.6 


18.5 


19.0 


16.7 


20.9 


17.8 


50 to 52 weeks - .. _ . 


2.1 


1.7 


1.3 


3.9 


9.8 


37.4 


32.6 


23.7 


39.8 


43.9 


Worked at part-time jobs 


68.2 


69.0 


73.4 


49.1 


48.9 


16.4 


17.2 


22.8 


12.6 


15.4 


1 to 13 weeks - 


25.8 


26.2 


29.4 


11.8 


15.8 


5.8 


6.4 


9.2 


4.2 


4.9 


14 to 26 weeks 


14.7 


15.0 


16.7 


7.5 


8.3 


3.8 


4.0 


5.3 


2.9 


3.5 


27 to 49 weeks. - 


12.8 


12.8 


12.4 


14.9 


12.8 


3.2 


3.3 


4.1 


2.5 


3.2 


50 to 52 weeks . 


14.8 


14.9 


15.0 


14.9 


12.0 


3.6 


3.5 


4.2 


3.0 


3.7 























i Respondents in the survey were asked,. “What were you doing most of last week?” On the basis of their replies, young persons were classified into 2 groups: major 
activity— school; major activity— not In school. 
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white youths had worked at part-time jobs, com- 
pared with 59 percent of the nonwhites. 

Nonstudents. Eighty percent of the 15.1 million 
nonstudents 16 to 24 years old in February 1968 
had worked at some time during 1967. Unlike the 
share for students, this proportion was about the 
same for teenagers and young adults. The propor- 
tion of nonstudents who worked during the year 
was considerably higher among young men, 92 per- 
cent, than among young women, 70 percent, a re- 
flection of the importance of the homemaking role 
of young married women. 

Seven of 8 nonstudents who had worked dur- 
ing 1967 did so at full-time jobs, the same pro- 
portion as among adults age 25 and over with work 
experience that year. About 2 out of 3 of the em- 
ployed 20- to 24-year-olds not in school had 
worked full time for over 9 months. This propor- 
tion was double that among teenagers, many of 
whom may have been in high school or college part 
of the year before obtaining full-time jobs; a few 
were only 15 years old in 1967. 

Unemployment. Approximately 1 of 5 students 
16 to 24 years old who were in the work force at 
some time during 1967 also had some unemploy- 
ment that year. Comparable proportions were 
about 1 of 4 of the nonstudents and only 1 of 10 
of the adults age 25 and over. 

Among students, a greater proportion of teen- 
agers experienced unemployment than young 
adults, with the incidence of joblessness about 
equal for boys and girls. (See table 3.) Gf the teen- 
agers with some unemployment, one-fourth, or 



about 330,000, looked for work but did not get a 
job. This group accounted for most of the students 
who had looked for work but had not worked dur- 
ing the year. A larger proportion of teenage girls 
than boys went jobless, but a much greater propor- 
tion of the boys spent 15 weeks or more looking 
for jobs. Teenage efforts at jobseeking were of 
short duration ; a majority of these youngsters had 
looked for work for 4 weeks or less in 1967. Many 
probably sought work at the beginning of the 
summer and then stopped looking. 

The chance of being unemployed during the 
year is greater for non white than white students; 
nonwhite students are also more likely to total 15 
weeks or more of unemployment in a year. In fact, 
the portion of nonwhi'te students who looked for 
work but did not find a job in 1967 (42 percent) 
was almost double that for white students. 

Of about 1 million nonwhite students in the 1967 
work force, 24 percent had been unemployed at 
some time during the year, compared with 18 per- 
cent of the white students. About 18 percent of the 
nonwhite, but 12 percent of the white students, 
were unemployed a total of 15 weeks or more. 

Making money 

Average earnings of all students age 16 to 24 
who worked at any time during 1967 was $600. 
(See table 4.) Older students averaged higher 
yearly earnings than younger ones, and men 
earned more than women. 

Most, employed teenage students work at part- 
time jobs and/for less than half a year. Yearly 
earnings averaged $550 among teenage boys, about 



Table 3. Extent of unemployment during 1967 of students 16 to 24 years old In February 1968, by age and sex 



[Percent distribution] 







Both sexes 






Men 






Women 




Extent of unemployment 


16 to 24 
years 


16 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


16 to 24 
years 


16 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


16 to 24 
years 


16 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


Total working or looking for work (in thousands) 


8,435 


6,424 


2,011 

14.0 


5, 017 


3,718 


1,299 


3,418 


2,706 


712 


Percent with unemployment 


18.8 


20.3 


19.2 


21.0 


13.8 


18.2 


19.2 


14. 5 


Total with unemployment: 






282 




782 


179 


623 


520 


103 


Number(ln thousands).... 


1.584 


1,302 


961 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Did not work but looked for work 


22.4 


25.3 


9.2 


18.8 


21.0 


9.5 


27.9 


31.7 


8.7 


1 to 4 weeks 


13.4 


15.3 


5.0 


9.6 


10.7 


4.5 


19.4 


22.1 


5.8 


5 to 14 weeks 


7.0 


7.9 


2.8 


7.1 


7.9 


3.4 


6.9 


7.9 


1.9 


15 weeks or more 


2.0 


2.1 


1.4 


2.2 


2.3 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.0 


Part-year workers with unemployment 


77.6 


74.7 


90.8 


81.2 


79.0 


90.5 


72.1 


68.3 


91.3 


1 to 4 weeks* 


47.1 


44.5 


58.9 


46.6 


44.5 


55.9 


47.8 


44. 6 


64. 1 


5 to 14 weeks 


20.1 


19.7 


22.0 


20.6 


20.6 


20.7 


19.3 


18.3 


24.3 


15 weeks or more 


10.4 


10.5 

i 


9.9 


13.9 


13.9 


14.0 


5.0 


5.4 


2.9 



1 Includes a few year-round full-time workers with 1 to 2 weeks of unemployment. 
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Chart 1. Students are an increasing proportion of workers 1 in each school age group 




16 to 24 16 and 17 18 and 19 20 and 21 22 and 24 

year olds year olds year olds year olds year olds 




1 Persons in the civilian labor force in October. 



half the dollar average for young men 20 to 24. 
In fact, almost a fifth of the 22- to 24-year-old men 
in school earned at least $3,000 during 1967, re- 
flecting the comparatively high proportion who 
worked at full-time jobs and at least half a year. 

Average annual earnings of women students 
were considerably lower than the men’s, $455 ver- 
sus $7 17. The pattern of earnings by age, how- 
ever, was the same as the men’s. Earnings among 
women students rose with age, and proportionately 
more older women students had worked full time 
during the year than their younger classmates. 
Like nonstudents and adults, women students us- 
ually earn less than men during the year because 
women work fewer weeks and proportionately 
more hold part-time jobs. 

In school 

i 

u Nearly half of the 27.8 million persons 16 to 24 
years old in the civilian population in October 
1968 were students. Fifty-six percent of them were 
enrolled in elementary or high school. Most were 
16- and 17-y ear-olds. Chart 1 illustrates the sub- 



stantial gains since 1960 in the proportion of 
young men and women workers in each age group 
who combine school and work. 

The high proportion of young teenage workers 
enrolled in school is heartening, because these are 
the ages at which youths in most localities may 
legally leave school before completing high school. 
Many who do so never return to complete the 12th 
grade. For example, a followup study in 1965 of 
young out-of-school men who were 16 to 21 years 
old in February 1963 revealed that in the 2-year 
period only 1 of 20 high school dropouts had re- 
turned to school, compared with 1 of 5 graduates. 3 
The much smaller proportion of dropouts who re- 
turned to school was attributed in part to the rea- 
sons they had given for quitting school originally. 
Almost half had reported that they were not inter- 
ested in school, had poor grades, or had difficulties 
with school authorities. 

But the mid- and late 1960’s were years in which 
educational attainment was emphasized as a neces- 
sity and an asset for the youths who would become 
our Nation’s work force. Private and govern- 
mental work-study and other programs helped 
many youths stay in school. Consequently, many 
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